is, if insane, the most wicked and mischievous insanity that ever was given forth. It is a kind of obstinate and self-willed folly, in which he hardens himself. I remonstrated with him in vain [at Venice] on the tone of mind from which such a view of things alone arises. For its real root is very different from its apparent one. Nothing can be less sublime than the true source of these expressions of contempt and desperation . . . He is heartily and deeply discontented with himself; and contemplating in the distorted mirror of his own thoughts the nature and the destiny of man, what can he behold but objects of contempt and despair? But that he is a great poet I think the address to Ocean proves. I do not doubt, and for his sake I ought to hope, that his present career must end soon in some violent circumstance.
It did end in his liaison with the Countess Guiccioli, and in his removal to the neighborhood of Shelley, at Pisa, who always exercised a good influence over him, and to whom Byron, though pecuniarily mean, was more just than most of his literary contemporaries.
In the letter of June 14, 1818, Peacock quotes for Shelley some of the most offensive passages in Southey's review of Mrs. Shelley's first novel, and speaks of Leigh Hunt. "Ut Huntice lo'quar" means, of course, "to speak in Hunt's style." "Clare" is Jane Clairmont, who lived with the Shelleys for years after her affair with Byron, though in no way related to Mrs. Shelley. She was theer years, through his acquaintance with Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) who had travelled in Greece with Byron at the very time Peacock was making his modest tours in England, Scotland and Wales.
